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the outcasts of society, the refuse of mankind, 
the serfs of the soil—the men of infamy and 
degradation—the beings who are unworthy of 
the divine protection, and of a name or a dwell- 
ing among the ing of Bramha, and who 
are consigned to ignominy and subjection for 
ever. 

This, they say, is not the appointment of 
man, but the decree of the Creator; and wo 
be to the individual who would be dissatisfied 
with the arrangement and would venture to dis- 
turb it. ‘The present state of existence is not 
regarded as one of probation—it is one of re- 
wards and punishments. ‘The Bramin is happy 
in his present lot, but it is the fruit of some 
meritorious actions which he performed in a 
former birth; while the perpetration of some 
dreadful crime has consigned the Shoodra to 
his labour, and the Pariar to his degradation 
and vassalage. For a Shoodra to aspire to the 
rank of a Veisha, or for a Veisha to envy the 
caste of a Cheitra, or for a Cheitra to wish to | 
become a Bramin, would be an unpardonable | 
crime. Fate has fixed the position of every 
one in the universe. So pure, so rich, so 
honourable and excellent is the blood which 
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CASTE--IN INDIA. 


In reading works on India, and in studying 
the Hindoo character, it is important to un- 
derstand what is meant by the term caste, so 
frequently referred to. We extract the follow- 
ing from a recent English publication under 
the title of ‘* British India in its relation to the 
decline of Hindooism, and the progress of 
Christianity,” by William Campbell, mission- 
ary to India. 





What is caste? is a question which is often 
put to a missionary, in his visits to the church- 
es at home; and it is one which is really dif- 

_Hindoo answer, since its ee the 
; B, are so deep ils so|d 
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sidered it a civil rite, while others have main- 
tained that itis a religious one. But the truth 
is, it is so incorporated with the whole super- 
stition, that it is both civil and religious, as far 
as Hindoo society can be said to partake of the 
one and the other. It is the adamantine chain 

inds the distinct masses of the commu- 
nity yd links them to their gross 
superstition ; it is the foundation on which the 
fabric of their idolatry rests, and without which 
it must fall; it is that fatal, that retributive, 
that irresistible destiny which connects them 
with the life that was, the life that is, and the 
life that is to come. In the division which 
Bramha has made of mankind, the Bramins are 
the priesthood—the first order among men— 
the most sacred and divine of the race—and 
the most fortunate in securing every right and 
privilege to themselves ; the Cheitras are the 
nobility to whose care are entrusted the kingly 
office, the affairs of government, the military 
and civil departments of the state ; the Veishas 
are the merchants, the farmers, and those who, 
in England, would be denominated the respect- 
able classes of society ; the Shoodras are the 
great body of the people, and constitute the 
artificers, the tradesmen, the inferior agricul- 
turists, and the working classes of all kinds. 
But these four tribes are divided and subdi- 
vided into many other castes who eat and 
drink together, intermarry among themselves, 
and have little intercourse with their kinsmen 
of the same general order. In addition to 
these, there are the Pariars who are esteemed 


i conferred the monarch sitti 

pon Kia throws; and ogHeuurided by bid woes 
and his senators, to have the feet of the most 
abject and worthless of the tribe upon his 
head ; and happy indeed is the day in which a 
Shoodra is permitted to drink of the water 
where a Bromin has bathed his feet. Let the 
descendant of the individual be high or low, 
noble or contemptible, his destiny has fixed it; 
his future history is written upon his forehead ; 
the decrees of Bramha are inevitable ; and to 
the control of fate he must submit. At Bellary, 
I once visited a Bramin who was under sen- 
tence of death. For a trifle of money which 


entertained him as his guest, he had risen in 
the night and murdered him. I endeavoured 
to bring home the crime to his conscience ; but 
it was of no use. ‘“ Bramha,”’ he said, * has 
written it all in my forehead ; it was my fate to 
murder my friend, and to be hanged for it; it 
is no concern of mine. I must suffer, it is 


His destiny had given him his birthright ; had 
allotted him his career, had exempted him 
from his responsibility, had made him what 
he was, and would make him what he would be. 

On the same principle, the caste of the indi- 
vidual determines his trade, or his profession. 
Whatever his father is, that is the employment 
which the son must follow, to which through 
life he is bound to adhere, and in which it is 
his duty to instruct his posterity. This plan 
would seem, at first view, to secure the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences, and the 
greater perfection of the trades and manufac- 
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flows in the veins of the Bramin, that it is a| pe 





| to enterprise and to industry, and to introduce 
ath. | into India all the improvements which are per- 
he knew his friend possessed, and while he | forming such wonders in England, to inflict a 





Calcutta, and alleging that the leaven which is 


true ; but the Creator must account for it all.’’ | gree, throughout the whole empire, would com- 
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tures. But itis not so. They are only car- 
ried as far as could be expected, without taste 
and imagination, which flourish only in more 
congenial climes. Under such oppressive 
enactments, there is an.end to emulation, there 
is a stop to all skill, ingenuity and improve- 
ment, and there is no stimulus to excel even in 
those branches of industry which the individual 
may pursue. In England and in China, the 
humblest peasant may,.by his learning, his 
genius, his diligence and talents, work his way 
to the greatest honours, and to the highest 
offices in the state; but the caste of the Hindoo 
forbids his attempts to rise out of the condition 
in which he was born; and while trade and 
commerce have been changing society in Eu- 
rope, and are now, with the power of steam 
on their side, propelling it with accelerated 
speed, society in India ee been almost sta- 
tionary for two thousand years, has withstood 
all the storms, and changes and revolutions to 
which it was exposed, and will unquestionably 
continue the same, till the present combinations 
be broken to pieces, that, out of the confusion, 
there may arise a public order more in accord- 
ance with freedom, improvement and pros- 
rity. 

No doubt, at Caleutta, aj Madras, at Bom- 

bay, and at séme of the stations in the. 
interior, where numbers of Europeans are col- 
lected together, the natives are surmounting 
their former prejudices. It begins to be un- 
derstood that caste has been a great barrier to 
improvement ; the manners, the customs and 
habits of Europeans, and the order of society 
as existing among them, are producing a salu- 
tary influence ; and it would only be necessary 
for the government to adopt a liberal line of 
policy, to hold out encouragement to genius, 


blow upon caste from which it will not speedily 
recover, 

But the capitals are not the country. The 
towns, the villages, and the distant provinces 
are far behind; and an individual looking at 


working there, is operating, in the same de- 


mit a grievous mistake. But even there, gene- 
ral knowledge, the success of the gospel, and 
new laws and European government, are pro- 
ducing similar effects ; and let the British au- 
thorities lay aside that great partiality which 
they have invariably shown to the prejudices, 
the usages, and the extravagant pretensions 
which prevail in Hindoo society; instead of 
looking at the natives with pride and hauteur, 
let the civil and military officers treat them 
with kindness and condescension ; let office 
and rewards be conferred upon merit, and talent 
and service and integrity alone; instead of 
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is that at Tibett’s Brook, which is 810 feet in 
length, and cut in solid rock. The next in 
point of length, is at Yonkers, 684 feet long, 
cut through earth and rock; and that at Sing 
Sing, cut through solid rock, is 336 feet in 
length. The Benvenue tunnel is 720 feet in 
length, and the residue vary from 186 to 416 
feet in length. ‘The aggregate length of the 
principal tunnels is 4437 feet. 

There are, however, numerous unimportant 
elevations and depressions on the line, which 
require either culverts or tunnels. At the Har- 
lem river, the aqueduct reaches 33 miles from 
the dam, and remains still 7 miles short of the 
distributing basin in this city. At this point, 
too, the aqueduct encounters its most formi- 
dable impediment. The depth of the river at 
the crossing of the aqueduct is 26 feet at ordi- 
nary high tide, and its width at the same point 
620 feet. The description of the bridge by 
which the river is to be crossed, and of the 
residue of the route, we quote fiom Tanner’s 
work before mentioned. It says: 

The bridge will be 1420 feet in length, be- 
tween the pipe chambers at either end; 18 feet 
in width inside of the parapet walls; and 27 
feet between the outer edges of the coping ; 16 
piers, built of stone laid in courses of uniform 
thickness. Of these, 6 will be in the river, 
and 10 on the land, (8 of which will be on the 
Westchester side of the strait.) The river 
piers will be 20 by 40 feet at the base, and 84 
feet in height, to the spring of the arch—di- 
minishing as they rise in height. The arches 
will have a span of 80 feet. ‘The land piers 
will be proportionally less in size, their height 

ing according to the slope of the banks, 
ef the span of these arches will be fifty feet 
each. 

The central height of the arches over the 
stream is to be 100 feet above high water level, 
in the clear; and the distance from high tide 
to the top of the parapet walls will be 116 feet. 
The total elevation of the structure, from its 
base at the bottom of the strait to the top of the 
parapet, will be about 138 feet. The piers 
and abutments will be carried up with pilasters 
to the top of the parapet, with a projection of 
two feet beyond the face of the work. ‘Those 
piers to be erected in the water will commence 
with solid rock, upon which the earthy bed of 
the stream reposes. The estimated cost of 
this structure is $755,130. 

The bridge is intended for the support of iron 
pipes ; and these will be laid down in the first 
instance, two or three feet in diameter, which, 
it is supposed, will be adequate for the supply 
of water to the city, for many years to come. 
The work, however, will be so arranged, as to 
admit the introduction, at any time hereafter, 
of two four feet pipes, whose capacity will be 
equal to that of the grand trunk. The pipes 
will be protected from the action of the frost, 
by a covering of earth four feet in depth, well 
sodded on the surface. The aqueduct will 
discharge its water into the northern pipe 
chamber, where the aqueduct resumes its 
course towards the city. At the distance of 
half a mile, the line crosses a ravine of 30 feet 
to the top line of the embankment; and at a 
short distance beyond, it enters the Jumel tun- 
nel, 234 feet in length, and 64 miles from the 
city. A ravine is passed soon after leaving the 


tunnel, 25 feet below the grade line ; and soon|sinee, from New York to Stonington, by the 
after another, still more formidable, presents | steamboat Eureka, for the purpose of witness- 
itself, which required a foundation of 30 feet|ing the performance of some machinery, the 
to elevate it to the grade. No impediment of|invention of Bennett, of New York, 
importance occurs until the work reaches /| which has attracted the attention of machinists 
Manhattanville, near which occurs a tunnel,|and men of science, and which, if successful, 
1,215 feet in length, the longest in the whole |is considered scarcely less important than the 
series. It is denominated the Manhattan Hill| discovery of the application of steam to navi- 
tunnel, and is 35 miles from the point of outset} gation. The object of the invention is to save 
at Croton river. ‘ heat, or to obtain the power by the consump- 

The water will be conducted over the Man- | tion of a third or a fourth of the fuel now used, 
hattan valley by means of iron pipes or in-|making a saving of two thirds the expense, 
verted syphons—the depression of the valley | and requiring less space for fuel, which is of 
is 150 feet below the grade line, and arrange-| vast importance, particularly to vessels navi- 
ments of pipe chambers, on each side of the|gating the Atlantic. ‘The experiment is pro- 
valley, similar to that at Harlem strait, red | nounced a satisfactory one. The consumption 
with a course of concrete masonry, si ” ioehes of wood duiing the trip from New York to 
thick. After the pipes are laid, concrete is to | Stonington, a distance of 130 miles, was but 
be worked under them, as a support, 18 inches |33 cords, and, on her return trip, 3 cords. 
wide, and 12 high; and the whole is to be|The usual consumption of steamboats making 
protected with a covering of earth, to guard|the same voyage, is 25 cords each way.— 
against frost and other injury. Philad. Ledger. 

The aqueduct having terminated at one pipe 
chamber, on Manhattan hill, it recommences 
at another on the Asylum hill, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance southwards, enters the 
Asylum hill tunnel, 640 feet in length, which 
is the last. About three miles from the south- 
ern terminus of this herculean work, the aque- 
duct commences its passage over several 
streets, the grading of which has a mean de- 
pression below that of the aqueduct, of about 
40 feet; this vale is to be passed by a bridge 
of corresponding height. ‘The line of the 
aqueduct runs 100 feet east of ninth avenue; 
and on the land, extending from one street to 
the other, a foundation wall is to be built, of 
sufficient width and heighth to support the 
aqueduct. Over the carriage way and side 
walks of each streets, there will be circular 
arches turned. Ninety-sixth street being 100 
feet wide, will have two arches of 27 feet span 
on each side, for the side walks. The other 
streets, being only 60 feet in width, will each 
have of an arch of 30 feet span for the carriage 
way, and on each side, of the 10 feet span. 
The breadth over the arches to be 24 feet. 

On the whole line there will be ventilators 
placed at intervals of one mile apart; and be- 
tween each, triangular cavities, designed for 
the erection of additional ventilators, are left, 
covered with flag stone, and their location indi- 
cated by marble slabs. Some of the ventila- 
tors can be used as waste weirs and as en- 
trances into the aqueduct. 

The next important work is the reservoir, 
38 miles by the line of the aqueduct, from its 
northern terminus. It covers 35 acres of 
ground, divided into two sections. The north 
section to have 20 feet of water when full ; the 
south 25 feet ; the whole reservoir will contain 
about 160,000,000 gallons. From this reser- 
voir the water will be conveyed through the 
fifth avenue to the distributing basin, of about|laden with wheat may be run alongside of the 
5 acres, holding 20,000,000 gallons, at Mur-| mill; the wheat shovelled into a chain of 
ray hill, in Forty-second street, by means of| ascending buckets, and carried throngh evéry 
pipes 30 inches in diameter. From Murray | process of cleaning, grinding, cooling, bolting, 

ill the water will be conveyed to the city by | and being conveyed into the barrels, into which 
the ordinary distributing pipes. it is pressed by the machinery, ready for the 
ee cooper, as the last office, to clap in the head. 

And the wheat is carried through all the dif- 

Bennett’s Discovery in Steam Machinery. | ferent processes by being handled but once. 
—An experimental trip was made a few days| Ist. It is carried up into the fifth, or topmost 
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eROCHESTER. 


The flour manufacturing capacities of this 
enterprising” city of western New York are 
thus glanced at in a letter published in the 
Commercial Advertiser. 

The great business of Rochester is the 
wheat and flour trade. Its position is such 
that it affords the natural market for the wheat 
growers of the great “‘ granary” of New York; 
and the water power supplied by the rapids 
and falls of the river in the descent, being about 
two hundred and sixty feet within the city 
limits, gives the place an advantage over all 
other localities in the western region of New 
York. There is no other town in the world 
where there are so many flouring mills, con- 
structed upon so large a scale, and built with 
such expense and solidity. When these mills 
are all in motion as in ordinary good times 
they usually are, they are adequate to the daily 
manufacture of five thousand barrels of flour, 
and require daily nearly twenty-five thousand 
bushels of wheat. ‘Two of these great flour- 
ing mills I have visited, and examined from the 
water-wheels to the machinery in the attic, 
viz. Beach’s mill, and that of Harvey Ely. The 
former is, I am told, the largest establishment 
of the kind in the United States, having sixteen 
runs of stones. Ely’s mill, however, I believe, 
is considered, as in all respects, approaching 
the nearest to perfection of any of them. The 
situation is upon the east bank of the river, a 
few rods above the aqueduct. It stands upon 
the edge of the canal, and has either nine or 
twelve runs ef stones, (I forget which,) and 
the whole edifice seems to be almost as full of 
machinery as the case of a watch—and this 
machinery seems to be of the most complete 
and perfect character. For instance, a boat 
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loft, where it goes through one machine, to fan 
out the remaining chaff. It goes through an- 
other machine, to be separated from cheat and 
cockle; it is then carried through another, 
which cleanses it of the smut, if any; it then 
descends into the hopper, and being ground, 
it goes into the bolters, whence it passes into 
the buckets again, and is carried up into the 
cooling chambers, into which it is thrown and 
spread for cooling. As it becomes cool, it is 
carried out by machinery, and brought down 
cool, superfine flour, and packed, as I have 
before described. 

I do not know that I have given an intelli- 
gible idea of the mill, or the process; and, 
perhaps, some of the millers may laugh at my 
errors, if I have made any. 


The history of Mary Jemison, a name of 
some notoriety in our early annals, is thus 
written in a letter from the Genessee Val- 
ley, N. Y. to the Commercial Advertiser : 

The Gardow reservation, to which I have 
referred, and upon a section of which General 
Brooks resides, was a tract of ten thousand 
acres, which the Seneca Indians reserved in 
their sale to Robert Morris, in 1797, conferring 
it upon Mary Jemison, the celebrated “+ White 
Woman,” who resided upon it until her de- 
cease, at a very advanced age, some ten or 
fifteen years ago. Mary Jemison was truly a 
remarkable woman. She was of Irish parents, 
and was born at sea, on their passage to Ameri- 
ca, in 1742 or ’43. Her parents settled on 
what was at the time the frontier of Pennsyl- 
vania. She had an uncle in the command of 
Washington, who fell at Braddock’s defeat. In 
the spring of 1755, Mary, her gan two 
brothers, and several inmates of the house, 
were made prisoners by a party of half a dozen 
Seneca Indians and four Frenchmen. They 
were all hurried off into the woods, and the 
whole party murdered afterwards, Mary alone 
excepted. She was exposed to all the hard- 
ships and privations of a prisoner, until her 
arrival at a Seneca town, where she was adopt- 
ed into an Indian family, as a daughter, and 
henceforward treated with kindness—leading 
a roving life, and for a season meditating upon 
the means of escape. These being frustrated, 
she at length resigned herself entirely to the 
Indian life and customs. At a proper age she 
was married to a Delaware Indian, whom she 
loved, and by whom she had one or more 
children. She visited Fort Pitt several times, 
and occasionally resided among the Shawnee 
Indians. 

Her husband died, and she afterward mar- 
ried a Seneca chief, living in the Genesee val- 
ley, at about the beginning of the war of the 
revolution. Her Seneca husband was a man 
of blood, but kind and affectionate to her. She 
retained her family name, Jemison, and also 
the English language, which she spoke fluent- 
ly, until the day of her death. But although 
she had been religiously instructed by her pa- 
rents, she embraced the religion of the Indians, 
and, in a word, became thoroughly Indianized 
—adopting, and becoming enamoured of all 
their manners, habits and customs throughout. 
Her life was full of incident and wild adven- 
ture. The Indians ever entertained an exalted 
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‘esteem for her, as was evinced by the grant of| track, and at some distance perceived the shep- 


the Gardow tract—embracing a rich section, | herd stretched on his back, apparently lifeless. 
both of intervale and upland, upon which she/| A knife had eut through the folds of his cravat. 


resided until her death. In obtaining this 
grant, or reservation, moreover, she showed 
all the cunning of her adopted people. Tho- 
mas Morris, who conducted the treaty for his 
father, has told me, that when the request was 
made to him for a reservation for “ The White 
Woman,” he supposed that they meant only a 
farm of some two or three hundred acres, but 
that the woman herself, by artfully indicating 
certain bounds with which he was not exactly 
familiar, actually overreached him, and obtained 
the large tract already mentioned, including 
the whole of the Gardow flats, and the roman- 
tic walls of rock and hill within which they 
are sequestered. 

During the war of the revolution her house 
was often the quarters of Brant and Colonel | 
John Butler, when making their inroads upon 
the frontiers of the colonies. She attended the 
treaty of Genessee Flats, held by General 
Schuyler, in 1775; and her life, taken down 
in writing from her own lips, in 1823, was 
full of incident and adventure. She would not 
throw off her Indian costume, even after the 
white population had completely surrounded 
her residence— but adhered to her Indian cus- 
toms with the utmost tenacity to the last. She 
was rich not only in lands, but in herds and 
flocks, and had tenants who worked her lands. 
One of her sons was educated a physician, and 
obtained a surgeon’s commission in the navy, 
dying a few years ago on the Mediterranean 
station. In many respects Mary was a valu- 
able woman—humane and _ benhevolent—and 
doing great good among the people of her 
adoption. 


A Modern Dog of Montargis.—The Ga- 
zette de Flandres has the following narrative 
in a letter from Arras of the 16th of August: 
a shepherd was journeying to Souastre, where 
his relations lived, for the purpose of passing 
some days with them. At night-fall he per- 
ceived three individuals approaching him from 
a field on the road side. ‘The moment they 
reached his side they laid hold of his person, 
and demanded his money or his life. The 
poor man had nothing with him, and pleaded 
his penury. Incensed at their failure, con- 
firmed by an examination of his person, the 
ruffians assaulted him violently with their 
heavy sticks. He struggled with them, when 
one of his opponents drew forth a knife and 
wounded him seriously with it. The unfor- 
tunate man fell, and was left for dead on the 
road. During the night, the shepherd’s rela- 
tives were awakened by the singular barkings 
of a dog opposite their dwelling ; but the noise 
ceasing some time afterwards, they thought 
there was nothing about which it was neces- 
sary to trouble themselves. Next morning, 
however, having risen very early, they were 
greatly terrified upon opening the door, at per- 
ceiving a bundle covered with blood lying out- 
side, with the contents of which, upon opening 
it, they were but too well acquainted. They 
also remarked, that the road which the bearer 
of the bundle had taken, seemed to be indi- 
cated by traces of blood. They followed this 


- dog, which had been wounded in several 
places apparently by the same knife, was b 
his master’s side, licking his wounds, “a 
whining piteously. The unfortunate man was 
carried to his relative’s house, and there care- 
ful treatment restored him to life, and ho 
are entertained of his ultimate recovery. The 
dog had carried the shepherd’s bundle to the 
house, and barked for assistance. Not suc- 
ceeding in obtaining any, he had returned to 
watch over his master, until human aid came 
at length to his relief. 


Clerical Pastimes.—The London Record, 
a Chureh of England newspaper, has taken 
decided ground against the practice of many of 
the clergy who frequent scenes of worldly and 
dissipating amusements. It freely publishes 
the names of all who are thus addicted, and 
the excitement which this course has already 
produced is evidence that the guilty are 
ashamed to be exposed to the world, though 
they may be well known as clerical sports- 
men in their own neighbourhood. The Re- 
cord says : 

A striking instance of clerical conformity to 
the vain pleasures of the world has been 
brought under our notice by two correspond- 
ents. The Kent Herald gives the following 
account of the matter :— 

** Canterbury Races.—On Thursday these 
races commenced on Barham Downs. The 
day was as lovely as ever broke from the 
heavens, and the company was numerous, 
though we cannot say there were many of the 
nobility and gentry pes Some difficulty 
had been experienced in getting up these races 
this year, owing, in a great measure, to the 
little support lately afforded by sporting gen- 
tlemen. The grand stand was very meagerly 
attended. We noticed the Very Reverend the 
Dean, the Venerable the Archdeacon Croft, 
E. R. Rice, Esq. M.P., Lord A. Conyng- 
ham, M.P., J. W. Henniker Wilson, Esq., 
Twisden Hodges, Esq., G. Dering, Esq., the 
Misses Faggs, Mrs. and Miss Webb, the Rev. 
C. H. Hallet, the Rev. J. Hallett, the Rev. R. 
O. Tylden, §c.” 

On this list one of our correspondents re- 
marks :— 

‘“‘ Surely the apostle would speak of these 
facts weeping ; and are they not altogether in- 
compatible with the ordination service of our 
church, which solemnly enjoins all ministers 
‘to lay aside the study of the world and the 
flesh, to give themselves wholly to the work 
of the ministry, and to be in all things whole- 
some examples for the people to follow.’ ’— 
New York Observer. 





Diep, 8th mo. 3d, 1840, Exizanern Cops, relict of 
Samuel Cope, senr. in the seventy-sixth year of her 
age—a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, Pa. 

—, 8th mo. 29th, Cuarrry Batpwiy, relict of Ca- 
leb Baldwin, in the eighty-sixth year of her age—a 
member of Wehlan Monthly Meeting, Chester coun- 
ty, Pa. 





, at his residence in this city, on the fifteenth 


instant, James C. Fisner, aged 86 years. 
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For “* The Friend.” 


Historical fra 8, illustrating the early 
religi i fieee of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 23.) 


On second day, the 3d of the sixth month, 
the Friends who had been put on shore at 
New Amsterdam commenced their gospel la- 
bours on land. Mary Weatherhead and Doro- 
thy Waugh, both maidens, went into the streets 
of the city, and there delivered sundry Chris- 
tian exhortations to the people. For this they 
were arrested and committed to prison. They 


were confined in separate dungeons, both of 


which were very wet and miry. In these they 
were kept for eight days; and on the 11th or 
12th of the month, their hands being bound 
behind them to rods, they were brought out of 
the prison by two negroes who led them to 
the water-side, and placed them on board a 
boat which was about sailing for Rhode Island. 
Peter Stuyvesant, the governor, had behaved 
to Robert Fowler and Robert Hodgson very 
courteously when the Woodhouse first put into 
New Amsterdam, and the severity with which 
he, at this time and for some years after, treat- 
ed Friends is ascribed by Bishop, to the evil 
influence of Thomas Willet of Plymouth. 
This man had laboured successfully to instil a 
most unreasonable prejudice into the governor's 
mind against an unoffending and harmless 
people. Stuyvesant’s reason for sending the 
two females to Rhode Island, was probably 
because the vessel in which they came had 
proceeded thither. 

Richard Dowdney, Sarah Gibbons and Ro- 
bert Hodgson had left New Amsterdam on the 
third, and proceeded into the country around. 
The two first appear for a time to have met 
with no molestation, and therefore the particu- 
lar course of their travels we are unable to 
trace. Robert Hodgson having a concern to 
visit the English settled on Long Island, passed 
over and declared amongst them the spirituality 
of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Many 
of the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of 
Flushing, to preserve their civil and religious 
liberty, had fled from the persecuting priest- 
led .magistracy of New England, and were 
now prepared to receive “‘the truth in the 
love of it.” Among these, the names of John 
Tilton, Joane Chatterton, Henry Townsend, 
Tobias Feak, and Edward Hart have been re- 
corded, who were soon severally called upon 
to endure much suffering and contumely for 
their kindness to Friends, and their testimony 
for liberty of conscience. From Flushing, 
Robert Hodgson passed eastward to Hamstead, 
where he also met with some whose hearts 
were open to gospel truth, and their houses to 
receive the messengers thereof. Here he ap- 
= a public meeting,-to which the in- 

abitants around were invited. In that neigh- 
bourhood there resided an Englishman named 
Gildersleave, a magistrate under the Dutch 
government. This man hearing of the expected 
meeting, issued a warrant to arrest Robert, and 
put it into the hands of an officer to execute. 
This man came to the house at which the meet- 


ing was to have been held, at an earlier hour 
than it was called, and found his victim walk- 











leased. As for Ro 


judgment of the governor. 
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ing in quiet meditation in an adjoining orchard. 
Robert was arrested, and the magistrate having 
thus prevented the religious opportunity, went 
himself to inform the governor of his proceed- 
ings. Stuyvesant approved of his course, and 


sent back with him the jailer and a guard of 


twelve musqueteers, to bring Robert and those 
who had given him lodging and encouragement 
to New Amsterdam. On their arrival at Ham- 
stead they searched the prisoner, and took 


from him his knives, papers, and a copy of 


the Holy Scriptures. They then pinioned 
him so closely that he had hardly liberty to 
refresh or rest himself, and in this condition 
they kept him all that night and the ensuing 
day. In the mean while they made strict 
search for those who had entertained him, and 
on this charge, arrested two females, both 
young mothers, one having two small children, 
the other with one at the breast. On the 
evening of the second day they procured a 
cart, and having placed the women therein, 
they tied Robert, pinioned as he was to the 
hinder part, to follow on foot or be dragged. 
They then left Hamstead and proceeded to New 
Amsterdam in the night; and as the road was 
bad, and mostly through the woods, Robert, 
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tinued the work of cruelty, until he again 
fainted away. They now forced him and his 
barrow up before the governor’s house, to 
whom they made complaint, that they could 
not make him work. Here he was left chain- 
ed, and towards the middle of the day, the sun 
shining very hot, and his body being much 
bruised and swelled, and having had for some 
time previously but little nourishment, he be- 
came very faint. Being unable to stand any 
longer, he sunk on the ground, not knowing 
but that his last hour was come. He was not, 
however, agitated or surprised; but his mind 
was turned inward, and stayed upon the Lord. 
Whilst waiting in this state, he says, ‘I felt 
strength and refreshment from the Lord, as the 
oil of gladness to make me whole.” Not feel- 
ing freedom to labour, he passed through simi- 
lar scenes of cruel suffering from day to day. 
Dwelling in spitit with the Lord, his support- 
er, his faith did not fail him, and at seasons his 
mouth was opened to declare the glad tidings 
of life and salvation to those who came near 
him. His persecutors endeavoured, by threats, 
to prevent his preaching the Word, and finding 
these ineffectual, they retained him in prison, 
and for two nights and a day and a half fur- 


who, no doubt, frequently fell, had his body | nished him no food. The complicated suffer- 
much torn and bruised before they reached it. | ings he was now called on to endure were of 


The distanee he thus travelled was nearly 
thirty miles. ‘The women were punished by 
imprisonment, although their obedience to the 


law of their Lord Jesus Christ had violated no 


were in a short time re- 
rt, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, in which he was kept until the time 
of the sitting of the court, when he was brought 


law of man. The 


before it, and examined. After this examina- 


tion he was sent back to prison, and kept there 


until he was brought out to hear his sentence. 


Thomas Willet, the bitter enemy of Friends, 
was in court, and interpreted to Robert the 
Willet’s language 
was to this effect, ‘‘ It is the general’s pleasure, 





seeing you have behaved yourself thus, that' 


you work two years at a wheelbarrow with a 
negro, or pay, or cause to be paid, 600 guild- 
ers.” 


paper read to him, which being in the Dutch 


language, he did not understand ; but he ob- 


served some that did, shaking their heads in 
token of disapprobation. Soon after this he 
was taken from prison early one morning, and 
being chained to a wheelbarrow, was com- 
manded to work. Robert, who wished to 
maintain his testimony inviolate, and who was 
not willing to screen himself from suffering, by 
working for his oppressors, without a clear 
sense of duty, replied, that he “* was never 
brought up nor used to that work.” On this, 
a negro was commanded to beat him, which 
he did with a tarred rope more than an inch in 
diameter, and continued it until the poor vic- 
tim became so faint from suffering that he fell 
to the earth. On being raised on his feet, he 
was found to have still strength enough to 
stand, on which they recommenced and con- 


Robert, who was not conscious of 
having violated any law of the land, desired 
liberty to make his defence. They would not, 
however, allow him to speak, but committed 
him to prison, where none of the English in- 
habitants were permitted to visit him. Afterja 
few days he was again brought forth, and a 


the most aggravated kind. He was raised up 
by his hands above the floor, and weights at- 
tached to his feet, and whilst suspended in 
this condition, was beaten, unmercifully, with 
rods. Being apparently near his close, Robert 
spake to the fiscal, to grant him time for con- 
sideration, and desired that some of the English 
inhabitants of the city might be permitted to 
visit him and examine his body. re- 
quests were granted. A woman was admitted, 
who washed his stripes, and administered 
what she could to his necessities; but his 
strength was so reduced, and his flesh so 
wounded and torn, and the dungeon so devoid 
of all comforts suited to the sick, that she told 
her husband she thought he could not live 
until the ensuing day. On this her husband 
was touched with compassion, and offered the 
fiscal **a fat ox’’ if he would permit him to 
remove Robert to his own house, that he might 
be properly nursed. The offer was reported 
to Stuyvesant, who, however, would not con- 
sent to his release from the prison, unless the 
fine was paid in full. A number of the in- 
habitants on this came to Robert, and offered 
to raise the 600 guilders for him. The poor 
risoner, who appears to have recruited rapid- 
y, told them, that he was not easy to receive 
his freedom in that way. He believed the 
Lord would heal him, and was free to labour, 
when his ability should be restored, for the sus- 
tenance he should need whilst in confinement. 
In a few days he was sufficiently strengthened 
to work, which he did very cheerfully, and was 
well contented with his bread and water. 
Many of the citizens were troubled at the 
coarseness of his fare, and would have furnish- 
ed him with better, but he declared himself 
satisfied, and desired that he might not be 
burdensome or troublesome to any. In the 
meanwhile the feelings of the community be- 
eame strongly interested on his account, and 
they so assailed with their reproofs, Thomas 
Willet, who had been the cause of Robert’s 
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sufferings, that he petitioned the governor that 
the prisoner might be released. He, himself, 
told Robert, that by his participation in his 
sufferings, he had ‘lost the love of both the 
Dutch and English.” A sister of the governor 
becoming strongly interested in the case, was 
also earnest in her entreaties with her brother, 
who at length yielded to the wishes of the com- 
munity, and commanded that Robert should be 
set at liberty. ‘Thus, without paying a penny 
of the fine, he was permitted to depart to fulfil 
his mission, and engage in new exercises of 
love and obedience in other parts of the gospel 
field of labour. 

Some of the faithful ministers who were 
then on this continent appear to have felt a fear, 
lest Robert’s submitting to work might have 
been in weakness, and through a desire for a 
release from suffering. Humphrey Norton, to 
counteract such an impression, thus writes at 
the close of Robert’s account of his sufferings. 

‘* Reader, there being an entire nearness be- 
twixt the fore-mentioned sufferer and me, for 
whose innocency sake I cannot hold my peace, 
we having been partakers of the spirit of life 
and love together several days and years, and 
baptised we have been into many trials, which 
hath caused us for the comfort of each other to 
communieate what might administer strength 
unto eithers, and I perceiving that many have 
spied a, my thers working | shai], Olmerre some of thw young ponent ( 
impose thee witet gr sunda be. gove nia fer ree aaa whom you yourself believe to be 
in, wehqoihy ng Wathar o. wilh we wens nvangit most fully under = Aca of religion; call 
Se eee ene naceneh tk |them, if you will, its prisoners, its bondmen, 
his measure) a8 Paul did in consenting to be|it8 slaves: some of your gay companions at- 
let doa wal intake, rte apis yp 0 ae them a fae utd you 

he called ee as aon ee happiness. It is true, they are not happy after 
sideration, in which he committed himself for|*®¢ ™anner.in which your lighter friends ac- 
counsel wholly to the Lord God; he told me}°0U2t of happiness; not happy, if the true 
that the ae eae unto him, ‘ Work, thou} *ig@s of that state be a volatile spirit, a con- 
shalt know more of my mind than ever thou| imual glitter of mirth, a dissipation of mind 
hast done.’ This is according unto what he and time among trifles, a dread of reflection 
Sommanely. spid.unta thie governor, that if the and solitude, an eager pursuit of amusements ; 
Lael celled him:.to werk. he shathd. not deny in short, a prevailing thoughtlessness, the ehief 
i. onion. diem alia call, and his ser-|S¥Spensions of which are for the study of mat- 


: . ters of appearance and fashion, the servile care 
eee fot swhich t tot ware: bin Lost inet of faithfully imitating the habits and notions of 


The deliverance of Richard Hodgson pro- a class, or perhaps the acquirement of accom- 


; lishments for show. It must be confessed, 
bably took place towards the middle of the P 
costal month. To make a connected narra- Hay, have, Renghte 00. arnt. Sp SHRAR.PF, 200 


. , weighty an interest, a conscience too solici- 
tive of his case, we have run a little before the ghty 4 


general current of our history ; let us now return tous, and purpose too high, to permit them 


i ith the votaries of such felicity. 
; ; het'be any rivalry wit ptaries | ( ‘ity 
Of the reat of the ministers ahe brought over. | catainly they feel a dignity in their vocation 


After leaving New Amsterdam, 6th mo. 3d, which denies them the pleasure of being frivo- 


lous. But you will see them often cheerful, 
07, shepard hone ang Tend sundae vey animated, AD sb a 
and so and. We ate 
written from that place, which was sent to mation is of a deeper tone than that; of your 


; aod rtive creatures; it may have less of animal 
England with the original copy of Fowler’s ee : miter. ; 
N gl ive of ‘the ship "Woodhoute, ie su im- briskness, but there is more soul in it. It is 


portant link in filling up the chain of events. the action and fire of the r passions, di- 


rected to greater objects. ‘heir emotions are 
‘“‘ Dear Father and Mother—My love salutes | more internal and cordial ; they can be cherish- 
you and all the faithful in Christ Jesus, who is 


ed and abide within the heart with a prolonged, 
my joy, and in whom I do rejoice at_present.| deep, vital glow; while those which spring in 
This is to let you all know that I am at Rhode| the youthful minds devoid of reflection and re- 
Island and in health, where we are gladly re- 


ligion, seem to give no pleasure but in being 
ceived with much joy of heart; but now I and | thrown off in volatile spirits at the surface. Di 
Christopher Holder are going to Martha’s 


you think these disciples of religion must re- 
Vineyard, in obedience to the will of our God, | nounce the love of pleasure ? k, then, at 
whose will is our joy. 


their policy for securing it. The most unfor- 


‘‘ Humphrey Norton is at present at Rhode 
Island; Mary Clark waiting to go towards 
Boston; William Brend is towards Providence. 
The Lord God of hosts is with us, the shout 
of a King is amongst us; the people fear our 
God, for his goodness is large and great, and 
reaches to the ends of the earth: his power 
has led us all along ; and I have seen his glory, 
and am overcome with his love. Take no 
thought for me, for my trust is in the Lord, 
only be valiant for the truth upon earth. The 
Lord’s power hath overshadowed me, and man 
I do not fear; for my trust is in the Lord, who 
is become our shield and buckler, and exceed- 
ing great reward. 

‘« The enclosed is the voyage as Robert Fow- 
ler did give it, which you may read as you 
can. Salute me dearly to my dear friends, 
with whom my life is, and the Lord’s power 
overshadow you, so may you be preserved to 
his glory. Amen, amen. Stand fast in the 
Lord. We are about to sail to the Vineyard, 
and having this opportunity, I was free to let 
you know, by the Barbadoes, how we are. 
Farewell. I am your servant for the Lord’s 
sake. Joun CopeLanp.” 

“ Rhode Island, the 12th of 6th month, 1657.” 


JOYS OF RELIGION. 





tunate calculation for pleasure is to live ex- 
pressly for it; they live primarily for duty, 
and pleasure comes as a certain consequence. 
If you have but a cold apprehension of the de- 
gree of such pleasure, if you can but faintly 
conceive how it should be poignant, you can 
at least understand that it must be genuine. 
And there is in it what may be called a princi- 
ple of accumulation; it does not vanish in the 
enjoyment, but, while passing as a sentiment, 
remains as a reflection, and grows into a store 
of complacent consciousness, which the mind 
retains as a possession left by what has been 
possessed. ‘Io have had such pleasure is plea- 
sure, and is so still the more, the more of it is 
past. Whereas you are aware, if you have 
been at all observant of the feelings betrayed 
by the youthful children of folly in the inter- 
vals of their delights, (and does nothing in your 
own experience obtrude the same testimony *) 
that those delights, when past, are wholly gone, 
leaving nothing to go into a calm habitual sense 
of being happy. The pleasure is a blaze which 
consumes entirely the material on which it is 
lighted. So that the uncalculating youth, who 
seized a transient pleasure last week, or yester- 
day, has no satisfaction from it to-day; but 
tather, perhaps, feels fretted with a sense of 
being cheated, and left in an irksome vacancy, 
from which he has no relief but in recovering 
his eagerness to pursue another, which is in 
the same manner to pass entirely away. And 
observe, this is the deseriptien of the unenvi- 
able kind of felicity of the less criminal class 
of young persons destitute of religion; it re- 
presents the condition of those who surrender 
their spirits and life to vain and trifling inte- 
rests, as distinguished from the grosser evil 
which we denominate vice. To insist that re- 
ligion is better than that, as produetive of hap- 
piness in this life, would seem but an imperti- 
nent pleading in its favour.—Fbster. 
_— 
MORAL COURAGE. 


If God, like man, his purpose could renew, 

His Jaws could vary, or his plans undo; 

Desponding Faith would droop its cheerless wing, 

Religion deaden to a lifeless thing! 

Where could we, rational, repose our trust, 

But in a Power immutable as just? 

How judge of revelation’s force divine, a 

If truth onerring gave not the design ? 

Where, as in natore’s fair according plan, 

All smiles benevolent and good to man. 

Placed in this narrow clouded spot below, 

We darkly see around and darkly know! 

Religion lends the salutary beam, 

That guides our reason through the dubious gleam; 

Till sounds the hour, when he who rules the skies 

Shall bid the curtain of Omniscience rise! 

Shall dissipate the mists that veil our sight, 

And show his creatures—all his ways are ‘ge. 
YSB. 


In a letter written by James, who is sup- 
to have been the son of Alpheus, the 
brother of Jude, and a near relation of Jesus 
Christ, it is said, ‘If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering, for he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. 
For let not that man think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord. A double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways.” 
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The first prominent mental characteristic of 
an individual of decision, is a complete confi- 
dence in his own judgment in the special busi- 
ness which en his attention; and in the 
absence of such confidence the mind is con- 
fused, and his performances are vacillatory—a 
conscious imbecility distresses him, and he is 
apt to become fretful. He doubts and wavers ; 
and, in a state of feverish agitation, his ideas 
are unsettled, unfixed, and undecided. He 
knows not how to determine, and his conduct 
is a tissue of inconsistencies ; he is dissatisfied 
with himself, and in the view of the sagacious, 
of those whose regard he is desirous of acquir- 
ing, he appears weak, wavering, double-mind- 
ed, and to be unworthy of their confidence. 

Moral courage is an essential ingredient in 
the qualities composing a decisive character, 
and it is essential to the successful execution 
of a scheme judiciously sketched, that the in- 
dividual entrusted therewith possess it. Hav- 
ing this, and an implicit trust in Providence 
for support and protection, the ordinarily an- 
ticipated difficulties will form no obstacle for 
intimidation, but will rather give an impulse to 
the energy necessary to remove or overcome 
them, and prompt him to say mentally, “I dare 
do all that may become a man.” He firmly 
confronts every thing that threatens him in the 
prosecution of his purpose, and is prepared to 
meet the consequences of its accomplishment, 
and disdains to compromise the interests that 
rouse him to action for the privilege of a dis- 
graceful security. He may have to encounter 
contempt and ridicule, scorn, taunts, and jeers; 


SECOND APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC 
On behalf of the Africans taken in the Amistad. 


The time has now arrived when new and 
heavy expenses are to be incurred for the pro- 
tection and deliverance of the thirty-six sur- 
viving Africans who are still in the custody of 
our government, awaiting the final decision of 
the supreme court of the United States. Seve- 
ral hundreds of dollars are still due for the ex- 
penses of instructing them daily for upwards 
of fifteen months, and eminent counsel will be 

as soon as the means are furnished, 
to conduct their defence, at Washington City, 
next January. If any one doubts the eztre- 
mity of the + eh in which these Africans are 
let him read the congressional docu- 
ment containing the correspondence between 
the secretary of state and the Spanish minis- 
ter.* Shall these hapless sons of Africa, for 
want of further aid, and able professional de- 
fenders, be surrendered to the Spanish minis- 
ter, who claims them, “‘ not as slaves, but as 
assassins!’ Will not the generous men and 
women who have already contributed to afford 
instruction and legal protection to these inte- 
resting strangers, again open their hands for 
their relief,—and will not those who have not 
yet contributed for these noble purposes, for- 
ward their donations, which are needed more 
than ever at this juncture? Donors can desig- 
nate in what way their benefactions shall be 
appropriated—whether for education or gene- 
ral pu Such sums as may be contri- 
buted for the former purpose will be handed 
but these will be rendered ineffective by a per-|to the committee at New Haven, and other 
fect composure; and the invincibility of his | donations will be eet the under- 
temper will paralyse unseemly ition to | signed according to their best judgment. All 
his views ; and, like the seraph Adiel, donations will be acknowledged in the Ameri- 
~ faithful found can and Foreign A. 8. Reporter, and a cop 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; sent to each donor. The disbursements w 
Among innamerable false, unmoved, also be published. Money can be sent to 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. Samuel B. Hastings, No. 20 Commerce street, 
Sor meanin, non samen Oe tae ini. Philadelphia; to A. A. Phelps, No. 32 Wash- 
To swerve frem tr : ; : ington street, Boston; or to Lewis Tappan, 122 
Though sin Fun saat Caen fats eek Pearl street, and 131 Nassau street, New York. 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained S. S. Jocetyn, 


Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; VITT 
And with retorted scorn his back tre turned ee {commie 
, 


On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed. 
This trait of character has been prominently 
exhibited in many of the Christian mission- 
aries, and was pre-eminent in the life of all the 
holy apostles after the resurrection of their 
Master, the Saviour of the world. One in- 
stance in the career of St. Paul may suffice to 
illustrate it. When in his pathetic discourse 
to the elders of the Ephesian church he took 
his leave of them at Miletus, he said, *‘ And 
now behold I go bound in the Spirit unto Je- 
rusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befal me there ; cave tk the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God. And now behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom I have gone preaching 
the kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
more.”’— Episcopal Recorder. 


eee 


® The document can be had at 131 Nassau street. 


the district judge being adverse to the Africans, the 
executive of the United States directed a public vessel 
to proceed to the Bay of New Haven to take them on 
board and convey them to Cuba, before an appeal could 
be interposed ! a humane public look at this fact 
as shown in the following documents: 


Memorandum from the department of state to the secre- 
tary of the navy. 


Department of State, Jan. 2, 1840. 
The vessel destined to convey the negroes of the 
Amistad to Cuba, to be ordered to anchor off the 


January next, and be in readiness to receive said ne- 
groes the Marshal of the United States, and pro- 
ceed with them to Havana, under instructions to be 
hereafter transmitted. 

Lieutenants Gedney and Meade to be ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed in the same 
vessel, for the purpose of affording their testimony in 
any proceedings that may be ordered by the authori- 
ties of Cuba in the matter. 

These orders should be given with special instruc- 


tions that they are not to be communicated to any 
one. 












to take passage in 
testimony there respecting the eapture of the Amistad. 








It appears by it, that in anticipation of the decision of 
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The secretary of the navy to the secretary of state. 


Navy Department, Jan. 2, 1840. 
Sir,—I have the honour to state that, in pursuance 


of the memorandum sent by you to this department, 
the United States schooner Grampus, Lieutenant Com- 
manding John S. Paine, has been ordered to proceed 
to the bay of New Haven, to receive the negroes cap- 
tured in the Amistad. The Grampus will probably be 
at the point designated a day or two before the 10th 
instant, and will there await her final instructions in 
regard to the negroes. 


ieutenants Gedney and Meade have been ordered 


e Grampus for Havana, to give 


I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. K. Pauipine. 
Hon. John Forayth, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Holabird. 


[CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


Department of State, Jan. 12, 1830. 
Sir,—Your letter of the 11th instant has just been 


received. The order for the delivery of the negroes of 
the Amistad is herewith returned, corrected agreeably 
to your suggestion. 
from the Marshal, to which you allude, I have to state, 
by direction of the President, that, if the decision of 
the court is such as is anticipated, the order of the 
President is to be carried into execution, unless an 
appeal shall have actually been interposed. You are 
not to take it for granted that it will be interposed. 
And if, on the contrary, the decision of the court is 
different, you are to take out an appeal, and allow 
things to remain as they are until the appeal shall 
have been decided. 


With reference to the inquiry 


1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Forsytu. 


W.S. Holabird, Esq. Attor. U.S. for Dist. of Conn. 
WARRANT OF THE EXECUTIVE. 
The Marshal of the United States for the District of 


Connecticut will deliver over to Lieutenant John 8. 


Paine, of the United States Navy, and aid in convey- 
ing on board the schooner Grampus, under his com- 
mand, all the negroes, late of the Spanish schooner 
Amistad, in his custody, under process now pending 
before the Cireuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Connecticut. For so doing this order will 
be his warrant. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
this 7th day of January, A. D. 1840. 

M. VAN BUREN. 
By the President: 


John Forsyth, Secretary of State. 

Blessings of Temperance.—One day in the 
streets of Cork, a man by the name of a a 
corn dealer, on his way to the savings bank, was 
met by a tavern keeper named Murphy ; the lat- 
ter said, “Why do yon not come to see me as 
often as you used to?” To which the former 
answered, “I cannot do any such thing now, as 
Father Mathew has desired me to keep out of 
the way of temptation.” ‘I am sorry to see 

ou looking so very badly,” said the tavern- 
eeper; “ why, your face is quite yellow.” 
“Why,” said Barry, “if my face be yellow, so 
are my pockets too,” and pulled out of his 
ocket four sovereigns, which he was going to 
ay up in the savings bank. Not less than three 
or four hundred new books have been opened in 
the Cork Savings Bank since the spread of tem- 
perance there. By laying up money in that man- 





ner, they would have but little need of poor laws 
of New Haven, Connecticut, as early as the 10th of a Her 


or work-houses. By becoming teetotallers, the 
people would, in fact, constitute poor law socie- 
ties among themselves. Then, neither the aged 
father nor mother of a teetotaller would be under 
the heart-rending necessity of applying for ad- 
mission to a work-house. 

Such results are common wherever this blessed 
reformation has worked its way. Its path is 
strewed with the trophies of its redeeming power, 
and millions have already rejoiced, and millions 
more will yet rejoice, that it has dawned upon 
the world. 








TRIPLETS FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 


Let sceptics doubt—philosophers deride 
The Christian’s privilege—* an inward Guide :” 
* Wisdom is of her children justified !” 


Let such as know not what thet boon implies, 
God's blessed book, abuve bis spirit, prize ;— 
No stream can higher than its Fountain rise! 


Let them whose spirits tyPes and shadows crave, 
For Baptism, trust the elemental wave : 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, still must save ! 


Let them who, like the Jews, “ require a sign,” 
Partake, unblam'd, of outward bread and wine : 
Thou, Lord! within canst make the substance mine! 


Believing in thy glorious gospe)-day, 
Types, emblems, shadows,—all must pass away ; 
In such I dare not place my trust, or stay! 


Asa! on Thee, with child-like trust, I call, 

In self-abasement at thy footstool fall,— 

Asking to know but Tues, and find Thee ati: 
B. 


The above, copied from the poet’s own hand-writing, 
4th mo. 4, 1840, by Senex, who, in doing which, has 
been led to admire a prosaical definition of the “ inward 
Guide,” by John Woolman, who writes thus :— 

“ There is a principle which is pure placed in the 
human mind, which in different places and ages hath 
had different names; it is, however, pure, and pro- 
ceeds from God. It is deep and inward; confined to 
no forms of religion, nor excluded from any, where the 
heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whomsoever this 
(principle) takes root and grows, of what nation 
soever, they become brethren in the best sense of the 
expression.” —Dub. Edit. p. 323. 








THE FRIEND. 
chsh oe 


TENTH MONTH, 24, 1840. 








A res member of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, held at Richmond in that state, has 
kindly supplied us with materials from which 
we condense the following : 

The meeting for sufferings of this body of 
Friends, took place the present year, on Se- 
cond day, the 28th of the ninth month; the 
meeting for ministers and elders on Third day ; 
and the general meeting for worship on Fourth 
day. ‘The meeting for discipline was opened 
on Fifth day morning, the Ist of the tenth 
month, and continued, by adjournments, until 
Third day afternoon, the 6th of the month. 
The meeting was very large; and throughout 
was signally favoured with the good presence 
of the Shepherd of Israel. We have thank- 
fully to acknowledge that, through divine fa- 
vour, the spirit of peace and brotherly love ex- 
tended its happy influence through most of the 
important transactions of the meeting. The 
presence of a considerable number of minister- 
ing friends and their companions, from other 
yearly meetings, contributed much to our sa- 
tisfaction ; and while we felt sensibly the bless- 
ing of our Heavenly Father in thus sending 
them for our help, they no doubt had the re- 
ward of peace, from being found in their places, 
in the performance of their duty. On fifth day, 
amongst other business, the epistles from the 
other yearly meetings were read, furnishing 
fresh evidence of the benefit resulting from this 
brotherly intercourse. A committee was ap- 
— as usual, to draft replies. On Sixth 

ay, the state of society was considered ; and 
during the reading and answering of the queries, 


much impressive counsel was imparted, par- 
ticularly in relation to the due attendance of re- 
ligious meetings, and to Jove and unity as be- 
comes our Christian profession. Pernicious 
books and publications were instructively ad- 
verted to, and those especially having a ten- 
dency to create a disrespect for the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures and the writings of early 
Friends, were cautioned against; and all were 
affectionally exhorted to build on the same 
blessed foundation, as did the apostles and 
early Friends, the light and power of Christ 
revealed in the heart. Slavery was spoken of 
as a great national evil, resting upon the nation 
as a national stain; and Friends were exhorted 
to keep together,—to keep to Christ as their 
head, and to his teachings, which would ena- 
ble them to.bear their testimony against this 
enormity, with a weight and influence before 
the people and the councils of the nation, which 
would be felt. The proper training up of the 
beloved offspring, also claimed attention, in 
which parents and others having charge of 
them, were advised to exercise a godly care to 
instruct them in the doctrines of religion, and 
to protect them from the corrupting influence 
of the world. 

An interesting and satisfactory report of the 
proceedings of the committee on Indian con- 
cerns was read on Seventh day. The Shawnee 
tribe, on the Konzas, west of the state of Mis- 
souri, to which the attention of this — 
meeting is exclusively directed, appears muc 
disposed to civilization. A school of thirty- 
six of their children is now in swecessful ope- 
ration at Friends’ establishment among them, 
in which the children are boarded, and 
instructed in husbandry and household affairs, 
as well as letters, and ar to be obedient, 
and inclined to learn. The Yearly Meetings 
of Ohio and Baltimore lend important aid in 
various ways in the prosecution of the concern. 
Our yearly meeting directed $600 to be raised 
for the current year, to be applied in connec- 
tion with the proceeds of the farm, and the 
contributions from Ohio, Baltimore and else- 
where, in carrying on the establishment. 

The reports on schools, show an increase 
of four or five hundred children during the last 
year ;—the number of a suitable age to be 
sent to school amounting to more than 7600. 

A report of the committee of last year, on 
the subject of dividing the yearly meeting, 
unfavourable to the measure “at the present 
time, was read and concurred in by the meet- 
ng. 
"The report of the committee on the concerns 
of the people of colour, which was read on 
third day morning, was very satisfactory, 
showing considerable attention on the part of 
that committee to the education, and assistance 
in various ways of that class amongst us. 

The meeting closed under a covering of 
solemnity, in which the hearts of many present 
were devoutly thankful for the continuance of 
the Lord’s mercies and goodness, and for the 
many favours experienced during the several 
sittings. 


— 


Woodman should be Woolman in first co- 
lumn of page 24 last week. The error was 
corrected in part of the impression. 








A Special Meeting of The Institute for Co- 
loured Youth, will be held at Friends’ Reading 
Rooms, Apple Tree Alley, near Fourth street, 
on 3d day afternoon, 27th inst., at 3 o’clock. 

Samvuex Mason, Jr., Sec. 








A Stated Meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends, in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on the 29th inst. at 3 o’clock P. M. in Friends’ 
Reading Room, Apple Tree Alley. 


A Stated Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends, within the limits of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Cropwell Meeting house, on 2d day, the 2d of 
llth mo., at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Nartuanigez N. Sroxes, Sec. 


An Apprentice wanted to the Drug and 
Apothecary business, apply at this office. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The winter session will commence on se- 
cond day, the second of next month. Con- 
veyances will be provided as usual, to take the 
pupils, on the morning of that day, from the 
stage office, No. 46 north Sixth street. Those 
who wish to go out in this way, are requested 
to have their names timely entered in a book 
left at the office for the purpose. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. 17th, 1840. 





Diep, on the 20th instant, at his residence in Sole- 
bury, Bucks county, Pa., Joun Comrort, an elder be- 
longing to Buckingham Monthly Meeting. During 
his last illness he suffered much bodily distress; but 
through the arising of the Son of righteousness to his 
soul, he was favoured to witness hea 
clouds, wherein was opened to his view the to the 
kingdom prepared for the righteous, and he was en- 
abled to percvive that there was nothing in the way of 
his entering therein. His close affi fresh evidence 
to survivors of the trath: of the ancient declaration, 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is - 
at his resi near Richmond, Indiana, on 
the evening of the 24th of the 9th month, 1840, Tuomas 
Roserps, in the 83d year of his age. He was a mem- 
ber and elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting— a 
mun of Christian piety and =e deportment. 
Having emigrated with his family from South Caro- 
lira more than thirty years ago, he was among th first 
settlers of the nsighibvashoed, while all was yet a wil 
derness around; and now, having lived to a Food old 
age, and to see the country well improved, and thickly 
inhabited, and his children settled, he has departed 
peace. A short tige before his decease, he wished his 
friends to be informed, that he had a hope of a happy 
immortality, through the merits and mercies of Christ 
our Saviour. 

——,on the morning of the 17th instant, at the 
residence of Bennett Smedley, in Willistown, Mary 
Hawt, in the 70th year of her age—a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, and for many years in the 
station of an elder. It may be truly said, that she was 
of a meek and quiet spirit, and very diffident of her 
own abilities ; yet, when the trials and difficulties of 
our Society began to spread, she manifested the firmest 
attachment to its principles and testimonies, and was a 
faithful labourer in the many exercises that attended 
the support of its order and discipline; and when the 
period of her dissolution drew near, she expressed an 





entire ation to the will of her divine Lord and 
Master. removal of this our dear friend will be 
deeply felt by the few who compose the meeting of 


which she was a member ; yes as it is the testimony 
of Scripture, “ That blessed are the dead that die in 


the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them,” we must believe our loss is her gain. 





